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To the AUTHOR of the 


North Briton. 
SIR; 


Hough I am among the number of 
thoſe who think that all national diſ- 
tinctions ought to be laid afide, that 
national reflections are ungenteel, 

and in ſome degree a reſiſting of power, as dia- 

metrically oppoſite to the letter and ſpirit of 
the treaty of union between the two crowns; 
yet confidering the many ſhoals of perſonal 
abuſe thrown out againſt a noble lord, and the 
many ftories raked together from the aſhes of 
oblivion, and rendered hideous through miſre- 
preſentation, in order to revive exploded anti- 
pathy, which, being unnatural in itſelf, our 
forefathers, both Engliſhmen and Scotſmen, 
were at ſuch pains to eradicate, I thought it no 
way unbecoming to trace out a few things, 

founded upon fact, in order to ſhew that Eng- 

Iiſhmen can be miſchicvous, as well as their 

neighbours, and ſhould neither libel nor revile 
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No perſon who looks to a common map, 
but muſt own that Scotland and England were 
ever joined by nature, as in fact they are united 


by language, cuſtom, habit, religion, and way 


of living; in ſhort an Oneneſs in all its parts. 
Before entering upon the diſagreeable taſk of 
rumaging antiquity for inſtances of barba- 
rous and ſavage cruelty, I defire you to remem- 
ber that my view 1s directly contrary to yours : 
my deſign is to ſhew, that from diviſions a weak- 
neſs proceeded that frequently threw each of 
the kingdoms into the moſt terrible convul- 
fions ; famine, the conſequence of neglecting 
huſbandry, generally followed their war, and 
that nothing but an hearty union could reco- 


ver that ſtrength, vigour and dignity, which 


Great Britain is now poſſeſſed of. 


Was this, Sir, a place for dwelling upon 
hiſtorical accounts, I could ſhow that the di- 
viſion among the Britons was the greateſt ene- 
my that ever viſited the country, which how- 
ever populous before the arrival of Julius 
Cæſar, yet its ſtory is loſt, nor is it at all im- 
probable, but that the different petty ſovereigns 
who were at conſtant war with each other, de- 
ſtroyed every monument of ſpirit, conduct or 
capacity that had been found in the people 
ſubdued by the doubtful fortune of war: for 
we do not find that the Dictator met with any 
written tracts, or that he had any other infor- 
mation except from the priſoners themſelves, 
or from the traitors that paſſed into France, 
and gave him encouragement to come over to 
theſe parts. | 

] talve for granted, that the country called 
by him Britannia, was divided into a number 

of 


Ip 

of petty forercignties, and that the different 
potentates were at war with each other, which, 
according to the expreſſion uſed by the Dicta- 
tor, and to the ſpirit of the times, was car- 
ried on with a fierceneſs and brutality which 

all civilized nations now diſclaim and abhor, 

No lefs than four kings were in Kent, poſſibly 
as many in other counties, who all united 
againſt the Romans, under Caſſivelan, the 
king of Eſſex, in order to oppoſe the common 

calamity. 

It is not my province to trace out from 
which of theſe petty ſovereigns you are de- 
ſcended ; I know not; one thing I know, that 
the aſsiſtance given by the Scots nation againſt 
the Romans, brought the arms of the latter 
into North-Britain; and that notwithſtanding 
the Romans were expelled, yet it was not with- 
out trouble, bloodſhed, and all the miſeries 
attending upon war. 

Nor is it leſs true, that our connect ion with 
South-Britain was the cauſe of the war with 
the ſettlers in England after their own natives 
were expelled, and that the Germans got poſ- 
ſeſsion of the country; and tho” the arrival 
of the Saxons: be one of the periods which 
every Engliſhman ought to wiſh was drowned 
in perpetual oblivion, yet I am obliged heye 
to repreſent the occaſion of it, that ſo the 
miſtakes and miſrepreſentations you have 
publithed about the matter may be recti fied. 

You will be pleaſed to know, that the caſe 
was this: Aba the year 473, one Vortigern, 
a Chieftain among 4 Britons, uſed all poſ- 
fible means to fix the crown of Britain upon 
his own head; for this purpoſe he ſtudied 
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all the arts of popularity; and taking Con- 
ſtantine, the ſon of Conſtantine, the late 
king, from a religious houſe to which he 
had been confined, on account of his weakneſs. 
and incapacity, he made him king, hoping by 
this ſtep to arrive one day at regal power, and 
in the mean time to manage every thing at his 
pleaſure : and to colour his deſign he procured 
from the kings of the Scots and Picts a guard 
of 100 men, conſtantly to attend upon his ſo- 
vereign's perſon. Having amaſſed great trea- 
ſure, and made a ftrong party about court, he 
tampered with two of the guard to murder 
the king, promiſihg them protection, and the 
higheſt preferment, after the fact was perpe- 
trated. Perhaps two private men of a guard 
might not be poſſeſſed of a becoming reſolu- 
tion to reſiſt the propoſals of a powerful mini- 
ſter : one thing is certain, he did not truſt 
them with the parricide, he became the actor 
himſelf : he watched his opportunity, and 
calling to him ſome attendants, he haſtily 
ruſhed one night into the king's bed-chamber, 
and ftabbed both him and the two men he had 
been dealing with, leſt theſe ſhould afterward 
bear teftimony againſt him : this being over, 
he laid the whole blame of the king's murder 
upon the Scots and Pits, who, he ſaid, in- 
tended to enſlave his countrymen; and in a 
ſpeech full of flattery, he concluded with ad- 
viſing them, not to make Ambroſe, the ſon of 
Conſtantine, king, but ſome perſon of great 
ability, and love to the commonwealth : 
whereupon all the people cried out, None 
* ſhall be king but Vortigern.“ . Accord- 
ingly he was made king, and directly — 
a 


all the friends and line of Conſtantine to 
be lain ; only Ambroſe and Uter, the two 
fons of Conſtantine, eſcaped into Flintſhire, 
where they were kept privately by their foſter- 
fathers, till a convenient time for tranſporting 
them into Britany, 

The kings of the Scots and Pits hearing 
the treachery of Vortigern to his own ſove- 
reign, who was connected in blood with them - 
ſelves, as alſo of the odium thrown upon them 
and upon their ſubjects, they marched an ar- 
my into Britain, in order to reinſtate the ex- 
pelled prince, and to vindicate their own ho- 
nour. The uſurper had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade the people of Wales, that this army was 
intended to eraſe them from off the face of the 
earth : the inhabitants of theſe remote parts 
too haſtily believing the repreſentation, muſ- 
tered up an army, which encountering with 
the Scots and Picts, were totally defeated, 
twenty thouſand of them were cut in pieces 
with Guiteline, their leader, who at that time 
was king of the country. A total defection. 
from Vortigern ſoon followed : the inhabitants 
of that part now called England, deſerted 
him, and the Welch abandoned his ſtandards ; 
ſo that being left to himſelf, and a fugitive, 
he thought proper to apply to the Saxons for 
aſſiſtance, not againſt the Scots, but againſt 
his own countrymen, whoſe eyes were now 
opened, and whom he had ſo groſly abuſed. 

At that time Horſa, an ambitious prince, 
and a ſoldier of fortune, readily agreed to the 
propoſal, and ſoon landed in England with 
ten thouſaud men, in ſupport of the ty- 
rant's ufurpation : the event is well known; 
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the Britons were defeated, and the Germans, 
incited by the pleaſantneſs of this country, 
and barrenneſs of their own, practiſed every 
method for obtaining a ſettlement ; they ſub- 
dued the natives, ſuppreſſed religion, and 
parted the realm among themſelves ; the effe- 
minacy and voluptuouſneſs of a tyrant, weigh- 


ed down with blood, and the weakneſs of the 


inhabitants, were ſufficient for bringing his 
purpoſe to bear, yet he choſe rather to ac- 
compliſh his end, under colour of friendſhip 
and affection : for this purpoſe, he invited 
Vortigern to a ſolemn banquet, and plying him 
well with pots, according to the German man- 


ner of drinking at that time, he let paſs before 


him a fair damſel, his own daughter, called 
Roxena, or Rouen, who being inſtructed how 
to behave herſelf, did, with all the courteſy 
and politeneſs of her ſex, preſent him with 2 
goblet of wine, ſaying, in his own language, 
Be merry, lord king. Her attitude and be- 
haviour captivated the heart of Vortigern, who 
not only vouchſafed to pledge her, but de- 
fired alſo to perform it after the manner of her 
own country; and ſo defired her © to 
drink haile, [or merrily ;] ** which, when 
ſhe had done, he himſelf took the cup, and 
pledged her ſo heartily, that from henceforth 
he could find no reſt until he had married 
her, by which deed of wedding an heathen, 
he entailed the wrath of God and of man up- 


on himſelf, his ſubjects, and all their poſ- 


terity. 


At this juncture Hengiſt begged of the 
apoſtate the territories of Kent, Eſſex, Mid- 
dleſex, and Suffolk, as an habitation for the 

| Ger- 


r 

Germ ans, who, > ſaid, would be ready at 
hand to curb any inſurrection in favour of 
Ambroſe, a favourite then of the people, and 
whom they were preparing to ſet upon the 
throne. The words of Hengiſt, and the 
charms of Roxena, could do every thing: 
the requeſt was granted; the Saxons, the Jutes 
and the Angles, arrived in multitudes, and 
in a ſhort time overſpread the whole country. 
| Shortly after the arrival of theſe, the Bri- 
tons perceiving that Vortigern was alienated 
from them, and fided with 1 enemies, they 
elected his ſon Vortimer for their leader, and 
under his command marched to Ay lesford, in 
Kent, where a deſperate battle was fought be- 
tween them, in which Horſa, the leader of 
the Saxons, was killed with the bulk of his 
army, and Catigern, king Vortimer's bro- 
ther, fell, with a prodigious multitude of his 
forces: it is true the Saxons were driven into 
the iſland of Thanet, and even compelled to 
retreat toward their native country, where, 
learning that the Britiſh general was ſlain, and 
that nothing but anarchy and confuſion pre- 
vailed in the Britith councils, they again ſet 
ſail with a ſupply of troops and proviſions, and 
again took poſſeſſion of what they had ſo late- 
ly abandoned. So long as any body of the 
Britons kept together, the Scots Joined in their 
ſupport, and tought ſeveral battles, in which 
they generally prevailed; however, the Sax- 
ons had this advantage, that the Scots being 
obliged to return to their own habitations for 
the ſake of cultivating the ground, which 
gave them an opportunity of attacking the 
Britons, who, when left to themſelves, fell 
an 
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eaſy prey to to an exulting and cruel enemy; 


ſo that all being in vain, the Saxons carried it, 
and their princes aſcended the throne : fo- 
reigners were only encouraged ; the natives, 
who by this time had followed the example of 


their prince, and married the daughters of 


heathens, were driven beyond the Severn into 


Wales, and beyond the Tweed into Scotland, 


where they were. hoſpitably received, and 
Ny of their deſcendants are ſtill inhabitants 
there. 

The inhabitants of Wales, and of Scotland, 
have been remarkable for hoſpitality, where- 
as till the time of the union of the crowns, 
that part of Britain, now called England, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the contrary character: the 
lyric poet calls them cruel to ſtrangers“; the 


9 
Saxons were no leſs ſavage and inhumane, nor 


vVvere the Danes better for the time they reigned. 


But why ſhould I trouble either you or my- 
ſelf with ſtories that can only revive an explod- 
ed antipathy : you know that the Saxons were 
no leſs fierce and cruel, but yet more cunning 
than thoſe whom they expelled ; the intruding 


Danes, whoſe wrath was raiſed againſt the 


Scots, on account of the aid given by theſe to 
their ſouthern neighbours, were driven out of 
Scotland by the intrepidity, valour, and reſo- 
lution of the inhabitants, whereas in England 


they were expelled by a ſtratagem: the ſons of 


violence who waſted France and England at 
one and the ſame time, and who in the courſe 
of one hundred and forty years, had ſacked the 
city of Rome four ſeveral times, and who, for 


* 


Britannos hoſpitibus feros, Hor. 
the 


( 13') 
the ſpace of three inked years had render- 
ed England a ſcene of blood, ſlaughter, and 
rapine, were defeated by Scottiſh bravery, 
but butchered by Engliſh contrivance. The 
memorable night of the roth of Nov, 1012, 
will be a laſting monument of Engliſh ſecre- 
cy, not to be parallelled in any country. © 
King Ethelred being reduced to deſpair, 
did, by the advice of Horſa, the general of 
his forces, write letters to each part of the 
realm, commanding, that upon St. Bride's 
day, which was the morrow after St. Martin's 
night, the ' Engliſhmen ſhould all at once ſet 
upon the Danes before they had digeſted the 
ſurfeit of that drunken ſolemnity, and fo ut- 
terly kill and deftroy-them. This command 
was received fo chearfully, entertained with 
ſuch ſecreſy, and executed with ſuch eelerity, 
that the Danes were ſuddenly, both men, wo- 
men and children, almoſt extirpated; how- 
ever ſome few eſcaped, and brought over a 
new ſupply of forces, who, taking arms, rout- 
ed and conquered the unhappy natives over 
whom they tyrannized, till driven out by 
Scotch auxiliaries. 57 1 24] 
However you may evade the force of theſe 
repreſentations, which can better be defended 
than impugned, yet one thing is certain, that 
the Britons, the Saxons and Danes, promiſ- 
cuouſly inhabited this country; and whether 
you be of a Daniſh or Saxon pedigree, you 
will not have reaſon to avail yourſelf of this 
circumſtance at the hand of any Briton, ſince 
both Danes and Saxons were equally cruel, 
deſigning and rapacious : if you, or any con- 
nected in your ſcheme, be of a Britith extrac- 
RE tion, 
* 


(141 ) 
tion, you muſt own . of gratitude to 
be due to the Scots, who were ſo frequently 
inyolved in wars, for ſupport of the very being 
of Britain, as a kingdom and people. 

I muſt own, that the Engliſh records before 
the Norman conqueſt are not fo much to be 
depended on as the annals that have appeared 
fince ; and therefore I think it will not be im- 
proper to refreſh your memory with ſome of 
the many actions that loudly call for grati- 
tude from every Engliſhman who is not deaf 
to remonſtrances, and to every generous re- 
turn, You know, or at leaft you ought to 
know, that after the battle of Haſtings, Oc- 
tober 14th, 1066, in which 69,000 Engliſh- 
men were killed with their king and his twa 
brothers, the conqueror uſed eyery art which 
craft, ſubtlety, avarice, or antipathy, could 
deviſe, to extirpate the inhabitants; their on- 
ly place of refuge was Scotland. Did not 
; Fae Atheling, the heir to the crown, fly 
thither with his mother, and his two fiſters? 
Did not a numerous tribe of noblemen and 
gentlemen follow his fortune ? Did not mul- 
titudes upon multitudes crowd to the aſylum 
of their prince, whoſe ſiſter was betrothed to 
the king of the country? Did ever man be- 
have with more ſympathy and goodneſs of 
heart toward the unfortunate, than did Mal- 
colm king of Scotland to theſe forlorn and 
deſtitute refugees? And did not his compaſ- 
ſionate tenderneſs and conduct, draw the fury 
and reſentment of the tyrant, who ſent an 
herald with letters requiſitorial, demanding 
that the rebels, as he was pleaſed to call them, 
might be delivered up: his promiſes and 


threat- 


15 


ES ) 
threatnings were equally deſpiſed ; which 


_ raiſed the wrath of the conqueror ſo much, 

that he ſent an army to infotce his demands. 
Roger, à nobleman of Normandy, matched 
at the Head of the firſt army, which was cut 


in pieces by the Scots forces; and he himſelf 


was killed by the ſhattered remains; a ſecond, 
but more numerous army, coninianded by 
Richard earl of Glouceſter, met with the 
ſame fate; Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and earl 
of Kent, the king's own brother, after waſt- 
ing Northumberland; was attacked by Mal- 
colm, and by the Engliſh refugees, as he was 
returning bome, where his whole army was 
routed; with a mighty ſlaughter, and many of 
them were taken prifoners : nor had he him- 
ſelf, with Robert; his ſon, any better fortune: 
märched indeed to Newcaltle, nigh which 
place the Scots army! was advanced, and 
thou ght proper, 'without riſking an engage- 
ment, to encamp oppoſite to that command- 
ed by: Malcolm. The two leaders were men 
of experience, years; and full of intrepidity: 
the Engin manttehe was famous for his va- 
= but detefted for his rapine and barba- 
, the'Scottith king was no leſs remarkable 
for his reſolution, ' but beloved by all man- 
kind for his compaſſion and humanity: the 
former ſent a perſonal challenge to arold, 
but did not think proper to trouble the king 
of Scotland with a meſſage of that kind: 
as the camps were near, fre requent Kirmiſhes 
happened between the ont · parties, which con- 
vinced William that his Normatis' were not 
immeible; and Malcolm, tho full of fire, and 
of a a rational e was Vet, from the ex- 
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16 ) 
ample of Harold Ae, kept many tinwe 
from ſtorming the camp of the enemy. In this 
fituation the armies continued for ſeveral days, 
when people of wiſdomand moderation among 
them coming to a conference, a truce was 
agreed on that terminated the war. 
The articles were too advantageous to be 
forgotten, eſpecially as. the remembrance of 
them eannot fail of raiſing gratitude in the 
breaſt of every humane Engliſhman. 
The foreſt of Stanmore was to be the boun- | 
dary of the two kingdoms. = _ 
Cumberland ſhould be yielded to Malcolm, 
who was to hold it of the Engliſh crown; 
Edgar Atheling was to be reſtored to bs ent 
eſtates, and to his dignity. ne 

All ſuch as had fled into Scotland, were to 
be received under William's protection, and to 
have the peaceable poſſeſſion of their lands 
and effects in common with the beſt and , moſt 
loyal ſubjects. 

William's title to the throne of England 
ſhould be acknowledged by Malcolm, and 
each of the armies was, upon ſigning, Fe ar- 
ticles, to march off unmoleſte. 

Here, Sir, I hope you will readily own, 
that favours like theſe called for fome returns 
of . gratitude, eſpecially. if it be - confidered, 
that the offspring of William the Norman, 
endeavoured often not only deſtroy the kings, 
but likewiſe the $604 | of: Scotland, over 
which, when, by the doubtful fortune, of war, 
they attained — ſucceſs, they aged 
with an unparallelled brutality. li 
For William Rufus, an impious prince, no 
ſooner ſucceeded his father, than forgetting the 


terms entered into with the King « 0 SO 
c 


( (tian) ) 
he raifed an army which he ſent into Northum: 
berland, in order to drive the Scots out of it. 
As there were but few' t6 oppoſe them, they 
were at firſt ſucceſsful; and exerciſed; all the 
horrors of war, which Malcolm being in- 
formed of, he raiſed ſome troops, with which 
he marched againſt the enemy, came up with 
them at Wooller, and gave them a total de- 
feat: the places of ſtrength were ſoon recover 
ed except Alnwick, of which one Mowbray, a 
Norman, was mads governor: . the Scots army 
fat down before it, anddMowbray propoſed 
to ſurrender the place; the terms were ac- 
cepted ; and the generoſity of Malcolm pro- 
miſing more than, ' aby ſtipulations, / it Was 
agreed to deliver the keys into the king's n 
hand, if he would be pleafed to come. tor the 
outer gate, and receive then: the hęro not 
harbouring the remoteſt ſuſpicion of any. dia- 


bolical fraud, went with: his, ſon prince, d- 


ward, in order to receive the keys, accord- 


ing to agreement: the king was on the one 


ide, and Mowbray om the other, which: laſt 
ſtretched forth the keys om: the point ofikſpeax, 
which he inſtantly run into the King's eye, and 
killed him on the ſpot: I aſſure you, tin;-that 
I have no pleaſure in ripping up ſuch tragical 
tories, but what can be faid to people Hare 
bent upon calumny, and who have, to thę gut- 
moſt of their opportunity, endeavoured ꝓyfa- 
bricated forgeries, which never exiſted in hiſ- 
tory, to blacken a miniſter, a whole nation and 
ne L ieee UT DbD 
I éknow, fir, that ſome modern hiſtorians, 
among whom Dr. Smollet, haveorepreſented 
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have been of the inoſt-perniciournatiire : thi 
deliverer of Edgar Atheling, and of the many | 
refugees that attended their prince, is ſaid to 
have burnt churches, towns; and villages, and 
to have butchered, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex, all ſuch miſerable wretches as were un- 
« fit objects of his flavery,” “ 

In this particular, IJmuſt differ om: the * 
tor, who has been led into this miſtake by Wal- 
ter Hemningford, a monk, one whole hiſtory is 

full of fable, romance, and hyperbolic miracles, 
not to fay monkiſnh contradictions and lies: 
that very author has affared us, that the con- 
queror laid the whole north country waſte, and 
that neither houſe nor hut, church nor chapel, 
man woman or child, - were to ber ſeen in theſe 
places, long before the arrival, of Malcolm, 
whoſe: love to Northumberland was almoſt in- 
nate, it being his mother's country, whoſe gra- 
titude to Edward the. Confeſſor, and whoſe own 
znclination, would never ſuffer; him to put any 
hardſhips upon the innocent, and the tenour of 
his actions diſcovered the piety and nobleneſs of 
his mind: Did not he found the abbey of 
Dumferling in Scotland, and of Durham in 
England, both vchich he very. pe and mu- 
nificently endowed? - 
How treacherouſſy did king Henry I. dea 
wink William king of. Scotland, a prince Who 
received from the Pope the title of Defender of 
— Faith, Anno 1199: under pretence of car- 
him on 4 party of pleaſure to Norman- 
4 did the faithleſs man oblige the ſtranger to 
do homage to him at Canterbury for the inde- 
pendant crown which che wore ; a deed null and 
Your in itſelf, and ſhocking to every * 
Who 


C088 ).3 
who regards hoſpitality and good faith, but 
fill more ſcandalous to ſuch as abett and co- 
jour over ſuch fraudulent actions. | 
And how did Edward I. act toward the king 
and kingdom of Scotland! With a fraud and 
brutality of which there is ſcarce a parallel in 
hiſtory did this ambitious prince exerciſe a ſa- 
vage authority which wickedneſs itſelſ might be 
defied to exceed or go beyond: how did the 
plenipotentiaries commiſſioned by Edward to 
treat of a truce with ſome Scots commiſsioners 
at Aire, to which the nobles and gentlemen of 
the land were invited: no ſooner were the 
entered into the door, which they were told led 
into the chamber of conference, than a ro 
caught hold of them by the neck, and they 
were ftrangled inſtantly ; no leſs than 360 per- 
ſons ſuffered in this impious manner before the 
fraud was detected, and after theſe were dead, 
the houſe with the dead bodies was reduced to 


aſhes, that no veſtige ſhould remain of the vil- 
lainy. 

The whole of this prince s conduct was one 
continued ſcene of inhumanity: were not 
burnings frequent in his time? Houſes, church- 
es, temples and tombs, were conſumed by his 
order ; and how baſely did he act toward the 
Guardian of Scotland, a man who was not his 
ſubject, who was his avowed foe, and who, b 
the laws of war, was entitled to all the articles 
of a cartel | How was the Guardian's wife and 


ſiſter deſtroyed by Heſalrig a lieutenant, at the 


command. * the monſtrous man, and yet fo 
generous was he, that when the queen of Eng- 
land was in his power, he would do no violence 
either to her perſon, or to her dignity : the 


ſtory 
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Rory is too ſingular to be paſſed over, and tho 
it be not taken notice of by many of the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians, yet I take it to be authentic, as 
it is recorded by Mr. Blair, the Guardian's 


chaplain, who was an eye-witneſs thereof. 


The Guardian willing to remove the war out 
of Scotland, marched into England, in order 
to fight king Edward, who had plighted his 
faith once, to give him battle, but had twice 
broke his word, and the Scots army had ad- 
vanced as far as the Avon, near St. Albans, in 
their way to London; where no doubt things 
were 1n an uproar and confuſion, on account 
of the approach of an enemy, whom the 
Englith troops did not defire to encounter : 
no enemy durſt look him in the face, and no 
plenipotentiary advance to meet him, on ac- 
count of the many murders committed upon 
the innocent. At laſt the queen of England 


deſired leave to wait upon the Guardian: the 


neceſſity of affairs compelled the monarch to 
comply. She ſet out, accompanied with fifty 
ladies, ſome of them widows, and ſome of 
them nuns; and with theſe were ſeven prieſts 
clothed in white, and venerable for age and 
experience: the firſt night ſhe lodged at a 
priory, five miles from Barnet, and next 
morning was obſerved about ten o'clock to 
advance toward the Scots army, then on their 
march to London: ſhe approached with a be- 
coming attitude, and was firſt received by the 
earl of Lennox, who conducted her to the 
Guardian, before whom ſhe kneeled as a ſup- 
n but he inſtantly caught her up in 
is arms, and ſaluted her; never forgetting 
the dignity of her perſon, and the ſituation 
| wherein 


C my 
wherein he was placed ; he welcomed her to 
the pavilion, which was erected inſtantly for 
her reception ; and defiring, with an air of 
complaſency to know the defign of her arrival 


among them, ſhe frankly told him, that her 


coming was intended to obtain a peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms. 

After giving the "Aricteſt charge to the ſol- 
diers, not to meddle with thoſe in the retinue 
of the queen, he conducted her into a tent, 
where an entertainmant was prepared: with a 
generous deportment ſhe {at down to the ban- 
quet, and dined without affectation or re- 
ſerve; then ordered ſuch things as ſhe had 
carried along with her to be brought into the 
tent. A reluctance was viſible among ſome, 
who did not even ſcruple to infinuate, that 
poiſon was intermixed therewith ; but this ob- 
jection the removed, by taſting of every thing. 
This being over, the entered upon the bufſi- 
neſs for which ſthe was come, and defired 
peace in the name of God, and of his fon 
Chriſt Jeſus. She told him, that they were all 
Chriſtians, that the end of all wars was peace 
and the war, that had continued for ſome 
years, had been both fierce and terrible: the 
Guardian heard her with a becoming atten - 
tion, and thus laid open a ſcene of villainy 
which the princeſs ſeemed to be ignorant of; 
and, after ſome reaſoning, he addrefled her in 
the following terms: 


Madam, 
The greatneſs of your N the brilliance 
of your crown, but, above all, your diſtin- 


guithing virtues, command a reſpeQ from thoſe 
D who 
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22 
who approach your royal preſence, which 
ſhall never be denied by me, tho' now engag- 
ed in a war with your huſband, whoſe actions, 
dur ing the courſe of it, I dare ſay, are to 

ou UNKNOWN. 
After the male line of the kings of Scotland 


was extirpated by the death of Alexander III. 


the kingdom was without a ſovereign for three 
years, when the competitors claimed the crown 
as their' birth-right ; and making your royal 
huſband umpire, he flily got poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrongeſt places and forts in that kingdom, 
and took the ſovereignty into his own hand; 


and, to colour over the action, he made a man 


king contrary to the fundamental laws of the 
realm, and in oppoſition to the general voice 
of the ſtates and inhabitants. The ſurrender- 
ing of the crown was taken off by the Roman 
Pontiff, who yet could not foreſee the cun- 
ning of the king of England : for never 
loſing ſight of the favourite object of inthral- 
ling Scotland, a kingdom that exiſted in its 
force, when it was partitioned into many ſo— 
vereignties, he entered into a contract with 
Robert Bruce, ear] of Carrick, whoſe pre- 
tenſions to the throne he engaged to ſupport ; 
by this means he rendered Scotland a field of 
blood ; and when Bruce required the king- 
dom, according to agreement, your ſovereign 
and huſband only laughed him to ſcorn : he 
claimed the crown to himſelf, flew the el- 
ders and nobles of the land: I myſelf was 
confined to a priſon, out of which the good- 
neſs of the God of heaven could only ſet me 
free : I was thrown from a wall to rot above 
ground, but having the good fortune to fall 
upon 


223-2 15 
upon a plot of ſoft earth, and to be carried 
away to a place of ſafe retreat, by a poor 
woman of ſympathy and compaſſion, I re- 
covered my ſtrength, but yet had ſtill greater 
loſſes to encounter. Some time after this 
eſcape, I ſet my affection upon a lady of the 


fineſt wit, and the rareſt accompliſhments, and 


by her had two daughters, the pledges of our 
love! O how happy had it been for her, and 
for me, never to have ſeen, or loved each 
other! [at theſe words he ſhed tears] the ſuf- 
fered on account of me ; for a traitor knight, 
one Heſilrig, ordered her to be ſtrangled in a 
tower : my father and brother were ſacrificed 
to the like cruel orders, which enraged not 
only myfelf, but all who ever heard of the 
barbarity; and when the aſſertors of the 
rights of Scotland had ſo far prevailed as to 
drive the Englith forces back into their own 
country, a truce was defired on the part of 


your king, and was granted: the meeting of 


the commiſſioners to ſettle matters was ap- 
pointed at Air ; the Engliſhmen were firſt at 
the place, and there they cruelly and ſubtily 
hanged no leſs than 360 of the beſt, and moſt 
opulent in the nation; people who had enſigns 
to ſhew of their power, and whoſe armorial 


bearings bore teſtimony to the reſolution and 


virtues of their anceſtors. Men and women 
promiſcuouſly fell by their devouring hands. 
What pity can I ſhew to the committers of 
ſuch inhuman violence ? Your majeſty, as 2 
woman, will feel for your ſex, as a native of 
France, for the inhabitants of Scotland, and 
as a queen of Englahd, for the barbarities 
committed by your king's,ſubjects, who hither- 
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24 ) 
to have wantonly been glutting themſelves in 
blood and in flaughter, 

This being over, ſhe endeavoured to pur- 
chaſe a peace with the price of 3zoool. which ſhe 
had brought with her, but this the Guardian 
refuſed. ** J. madam, ſaid he, need not take 
* any money from you, fince the riches of 
England are almoſt wholly in my power, 
and beſides, your royal huſband will think 
himſelf no way bound to what may be 
agreed upon between your majeſty and me : 
however, that you may not loſe your tra- 
vel, my army ſhall halt here for twenty - 
four hours, till an anſwer arrive from king 
„Edward to the rr that ſhall be ſent kim : „ 
peace or war, is in his own choice, and in 
the meantime 1 majeſty is at full liberty 
to retire when you pleaſe.” | 
This being ſettled, the parted from the 
Guardian, in | the moſt becoming and princel 
manner, and before ſetting out, ordered the 
money which was deſigned for bribing him, to 
be diſtributed among his forces and guards: 
the night ſhe left St. Albans, the arrived at the 
priory, where the lay, and next morning hafted 
to Weſtminſter, where the king and council 
were already aſſembled in the hall, to conſult 
upon what was proper to be done at that im- 
portant criſis : ſuddenly the whole aſſembly 
was agrecably ſurpriſed with the return of the 
queen, who, like the queen of Sheba, was 
wrapt up in admiration of the Guardian of 
Scotland, and ſpoke of him as an hero, a pa- 
triot and a Chriſtian : the articles of peace 
were laid before Edward, who figned them 
with ſeeming reluctance, but with a real fatis- 
faction; 
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faction; and by theſe be renounced all man- 
ner of pretenſion to the ſovereignty of Scot- 
land, and in token of this diſclaiming being 
fincere, he ſurrendered every fort and place of 
ſtrength which he retained in that kingdom; 
but no ſooner did the leaſt favourable oppor- 
tunity offer, when he again invaded the 
country with a numerous army, and acted the 
barbarian wherever he came. 
With what horror muſt every unprejudiced 
perſon reflect on the tyrant's conduct toward 
the Guardian himſelf, Who having been betray- 
ed into his hands, was tried as his ſubject, 
which was equally impious as for his Majeſty 
King Go to try one of the French priſon- 
ers for treaſon. Happy, indecd, for England, 
that the trial of the Guardian is not to be met 
with, or perhaps the ſcene would have appeared 
blacker than it does now, notwithſtanding all 
its uglineſs of deformity, and the inhuman vi- 
ſage which it wears: the filence of the Engliſh 
hiſtorians about the method of his trial, is to 
me a proof of the infernal manner in which it 
was conducted. we R 
Methinks I ſee the hero paſſing from Fen- 
church-ftreet, the firſt place where he was lodg- 
ed, towards Weſtminſter-hall, amidſt the mock- 
ings and cruel inſults of an enraged multitude | 
Methinks I fee him in a dithabile carried be- 
fore the partial tribunal, with his face maſked, 
leſt his ſerene and majeftic features ſhould ex- 
cite compaſſion, and rekindle the extinguithed 
ſparks of humanity ! Methinks I ſee the guards 
fixed, that no Scotſman might enter into the 
hall, to witneſs his treatment, and to report his 
behaviour to thoſe who admired him, loved 


him 
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him, and loft him! Methinks I ſee the godlike 
man, ſeated in the midſt of his enemies, and, as 
he began his defence, to have his mouth gagg'd 
and a hoarſe laughter raiſed by a crowd of 
buffoons ! Methinks I ſee him returning from 
the infamous tribunal, and as he paſſed through 
the hall, to be ſpit upon, mocked, and buffet- 
ted, by a crowd of wretches, through whom he 
would have cut his way, had he not been bound 
with excruciating thongs | Methinks I ſee the 
deliyerer of his country ſtepping out of the Sa- 
voy with his head uncovered, but his face and 
body veiled, and the cruel multitude, as he 
paſſed along, exulting in his misfortunes ; and, 
what is ſtill worſe, the ſavage enemy loading 


him with reproaches and lies | How was the 


cruel ſentence put in execution 1n all its extent, 
his limbs, his head, and his arms, ſet up in the 
moſt public K places of reſort through the king- 
dom? | 

And with what inhumanity and falſhood did 
both Edward I. and II. behave toward the bro- 
thers, the ſiſters, nay and the ſpouſe of Robert 


Bruce, a prince whoſe heroic actions yielded to 


none that ever were performed by any king 
who ſwayed a ſceptre ? His brothers were exe- 
cuted as traitors, his ſiſter was incloſed in a 


wooden cage, and hung over the wall of Rox- 
burgh caftle, and his ſpouſe was detained pri- 


Toner for eight years, and afterward exchanged 
for the carl of H -t, who had been taken 


priſoner at the terrible battle of Bannockburn, 
where the fineſt army that England ever ſaw 
was cut in pieces by the Scots forces, who yet 
uſed the priſoners with tenderneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding that when any of their nobles fell in- 
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27 
to the hands of the Engliſh they were executed 
wantonly, and neither age nor ſex was ſpared : 
Nor did Edward III. yield to his father or 
grandfather, in point of a wanton brutality ; 
for when, by the doubtful fortune of war, the 
governor of Berwick's two ſons were taken pri- 
ſoners, did he not cauſe the two young gentle- 
men to be hanged up in ſight of the garriſon, 
becaule their father did not ſurrender up the 
fort into his hands? 
Inſtances like theſe are no leſs diſagreeable 
than rare, and yet the ſubject leads to rehearſe 
them; nor can we doubt but that the Engliſh 
court ſowed the diviſions which raiſed a civil 
war in the kingdom, and deftroyed churches, 


temples, and burial-places, during the reign 


of the five James's. Every one knows with 


what care and induftry diviſions and miſunder- 


ſtandings were raiſed and fomented in Scotland 
during the reign of the unfortunate queen Ma- 
ry, who after flying into England for refuge, 
was tried upon an act of parliament made on 
purpoſe to ruin her; the pretended cauſe was 
the ſafety of queen Elizabeth, whereas the truc 
reaſon was, the had no Englith ſervants about 
her, the Scots and French reſorted too frequent- 
ly to Fotheringham, where they had pretents 
trom their royal miſtreſs, and were maintained 
at her charge. 

And how was her grandſon king Charles the 
Firſt abuſed | You have been pleaſed to aver, 


in one of your NokTH BRITONS, that he was 


ſold by the Scots for four-pence, and his whole 
misfortunes were attributed to them : O mali- 
cious lye ! O ignorance of the tranſactions of the 
times ! It is notorious that his Engliſh gs” 
an 
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and he were at variance ten years, before the 
Scots took up a ſword in defence of themſelves, 
or liberty. We, fir, deny the charge : the Scots 
army, though then in the pay of the Engliſh 
parliament, Tefuſed to march from Newcaflle 
into Scotland, until ſecurity was given that his 
majeſty's perſon ſhould be ſafe : but ſuppoſing 
the king to have been ſold for an orange, pray 
who bought him? Who gave the orange ; or, 
if you will, Who paid the four-pence ? Who 
maintained the army, to which he fled at an 
untimely ſeaſon ? Or, if the Scots did ſell him, 
was it to have him executed to death ? Now, 
dear ſir, who were his judges? Who were his 
accuſers? Who were the witneſſes to make 
good the charge? Were not all theſe Englith- 
men? Did not the church and parliament of 
Scotland remonſtrate againſt any violence being 
done to his perſon? And did not their com- 
miſſioners enforce the remonſtrance with all 
their addreſs and ability, but in vain ? King 
Charles the Firſt was a Scotſman, his death was 
determined, and nothing but his blood could 
ſatiate an enraged multitude. But really, fir, 
never could ſee the mighty advantage derived 
to Scotland above what accrued to England 
from the union of the crowns, nor was the for- 
mer ſo deſpicable as you would repreſent, be- 
fore that period; their fiſheries rendered them 
reſpectable, and the bravery of their troops 
procured them love and eſteem wherever they 
were brought to action. 
However ſurpriſed you may be, yet it is cer- 
tainly true, that there are more families of note 
in Scotland from an Englith extraction, than 
in England from a Scottiſh line: The whole 
family 
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family of Hamiltoun is of an Engliſh origin, 
and is now poſſeſſed of the fineſt part of the 
country; Are not the Gordons the ſame, with 
the Lindſeys, Ramſays, Barclays, Preſtons, 
Greys, Johnſtons? Nay it is a queſtion if the 
numerous ſpawn of ſurnames, ending in ſn, 
were not of a Britiſh extraction ; nor is it at all 
improbable, but that Walter Stewart, the ſtock 
and father of the Scots kings, brought many of 
theſe with him from Wales, when he repaired 
to Scotland with Nerſta his ſpoufe, who was 
the daughter of Griffith, prince of that coun- 
try. 
fo write or ſpeak ironically of either na- 
tion, is, in my opinion, contrary to law, and 
diametrically oppoſite to the ſpirit and articles 
of Union, by which the act of ſettlement is 
ſecured in the preſent royal family ; a tranſ- 
greſſion of ſo ſolemn and advantageous a 
treaty, was no lefs a crime, than that of a 
treſpaſs againſt an act of parliament, on which 
many have ſuffered at Tyburn, and elſewhere. 
By the very firſt article, the names of Englith 
and Scots ceaſe, and that of Britiſn ſupply 
their room: are they not conſidered as one 
people, and made ſueh by law ? Why then 
animofities and divifions ? Have not the beſt 
and moſt lucrative offices in North Britain been 
conferred on South Britons! theſe having 
principal places in the Exchequer and Exciſe, 
without any noiſe or murmuring ? Believe me 
nothing of this was the cauſe of the rebel- 
lions with which the Scots nation in general is 
ſo undeſervedly ſtigmatized; a rebellion, which 
however odious in itſelf, yet was far from be- 
ing the deed of the nation, or yet from _ 
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fo criminal as every 4 would repreſent it, 
with regard to the generality of thoſe con- 
cerned therein ; for it is no new thing to ſee 
people devoted to the fate of their chiefs and 
their ſuperiors : three-fourths of thoſe con- 
cerned in it, knew not our language, and 
were ignorant of what they were about, fo 
that it 1s not entirely generous to attribute 
the fault of ſome who live in the extream parts 
of the united kingdom, to the whole body of 
the nation, who are no more connected with 
them, than with the inhabitants of Cornwall 
or Devonſhire. | 

I believe it will not be denied, but ſome 
Scotſmen, I mean people born before the Uni- 
on, deſerved well of the Engliſh nation; for, 
not to dwell upon perſons and names, I ſhall 
only mention the earl of Stair and the carl of 
Crawford; the former of whom not only did 
the greateſt ſervices in the cabinet, but once 
ſaved a Britiſh army in the field: and I have 
heard it obſerved by Engliſhmen of the cool- 
eſt paſſions, and beſt underſtanding, that the 
6th day of June, 1743, ought as much to be 
obſerved as the gth of November itſelf: and 
have not the Scots had a confiderable ſhare in 
our late important conqueſts? Why then a 
ſhoal of abuſe againſt one man, and from him 
intended to the whole nation, becauſe he fil- 
led a principal office under a grateful and an 
indulgent king ? | 

By the treaty of Union, by nature, and in- 
deed by intereſt, every ſingle perſon within 
the iſland of Britain, are equally protected by 
the laws; and, without any diſtinctions, except 
what ariſe from merit, ought to ſhare the ſmiles 
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and indulgence of har ſovereign, A man 
born at the Lands-end of England, which is 
no nearer London than many places in the 
South of Scotland, is no leſs to be regarded as 
a ſubject, than if he drew his firſt breath in 
Pall-mall, or in St. James's Square. And here 
I thould be glad to know what native of Scot- 
land has enjoyed a civil office in England of 
any conſequence, until this very time! They 
have indeed enjoyed military employments, 

but there is no more in this, than in the king 
of Pruſſia's employing marſhal Keith, or the 
queen of Hungary employing marſhal Brown : 
all for their own intereſt. 

But what has lord Bute done to deſerveſuch 
uncommon perſecution ? To be branded with 
the moſt odious names; to be compared to 
the earl of Mortimer, between whom and 
him there is this material difference, the ac- 
cuſers themſelves being judges, that the one 
was an Engliſhman, and the other a Scot. 

Why not compare him to Gaveſton, to the 
Spencers; to biſhop Gardner, to cardinal Wol- 
ſey, or to biſhop Bonner; for I believe it will 
be hard to find a good miniſter in the Engliſh 
annals? The reaſon is plain, they wanted to 

wound the reputationof a princeſs adorned with 
all the virtues of her ſex; and one who, I dare 
ſay, never gave any occafion for reproach and 

calumny ; and it is cruel to give innuendos 
where there is no ſhadow of foundation, but 


where every circumſtance tends to diſcredit ' 


the falſhood, and to refute the opprobrious 
tale, 

But what has not lord Bute done that could 

be done for the fafety and honour of this 

E 2 country? 
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country ? has any on which he ſchemed 
proved abortive? Has not ſucceſs attende 
every enterpriſe ? The Havannah in the Weſt 
Indies, and Manila in the Eaſt, have fallen un- 
der his auſpicious direction. Peace, the beſt 
and moſt valuable jewel that ever attended a 
people, has been procured : the vacancies that 
happened have been filled up with men of abi- 
litiy and candour, if ſuch flowers are to be 
reap'd on Engliſh ground. There were no 
executions in his houſe : no unaccountable 
waſte to the ruin of the tradeſman, the gra- 
Zier, and even of vaſt and immenſe eſtates. 
Every Monday morning the different tradeſmen 
were punctually paid their bills: his ears 
were always open to the cries of the poor, and 
to families in diftreſs, of every nation, of every 
country, and of every religion : nay, his cha- 
rity was remarkable even when in private 
life, and before poſſeſſing the immenſe fortune 
which now he ſo deſervedly enjoys. 
And here, Sir, I beg leave to0 inform you, 
that the place of treaſurer rather wanted him 
than he wanted the place. The confuſion in- 
to which the treaſury had fallen, through 
means of former management, was the rea- 
ſon, nay the prevailing motive, for undertak- 
ing an arduous and laborious taſk, to the ne- 
glect of his own coal-mines, and his other 
private buſineſs: he was an intimate and fa- 
vourite with the king's father! The princeſs 
dowager deſervedly reſpected him as a noble- 
man of candour and veracity, one who had 
a good advice to give, and a firiking ex- 
ample to ſet before her ſon, to whom he 
had been a father and a guardian. The regu» 


larity 
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larity of his private life was no leſs commend- 
able: every night did he retire to his cloſet at 
eleven, every morning was he out of bed at fix ; 
there was plenty at his table, but no profuſion ; 
every day was he unwearied and diligent in. 
diſcharging the truſt repoſed in him, notwith- 
ſanding the infamous load of calumny with 
which he was beſpattered, and the glaring for- 
geries hatched to defame him; and not only 
him, but the place of his nativity. Have not 
people of whom better things might have been 
expected, run mad through keeneſs in proſe- 
cuting the opprobrious theme? However, his 
enemies have been ridiculous, and now it ap- 
pears clearly, that as no peace could be obtain- 
ed, though ever ſo advantageous, without raiſ- 
ing murmurs or diſcontent, ſo the enemies of 
lord Bute wanted to fix him ina ſtation where- 
in the whole of the blame would fall upon him. 

You know, fir, that the Edwards, the Hen- 
rys, and the Richards, had a great many chil- 
dren by different women ; and, perhaps, fir, 
you are a deſcendant of the royal family ; your 
vindictive ſpirit is one circumſtance favouring 
the conjecture that you may be ſprung from 
that revengeful fett of men, for kings are only 
fleſh and blood like other men; the partiality 
to the place of your birth is another circum- 
ſtance, and has made you muſter up a long 
firing of arguments againſt lord Bute, for pre- 
ferring two or three of nis countrymen to two 
ſmall places, viz. Mr. Hume and Malloch ; — 
O mighty crime, becauſe two Englithmen could 
have enjoyed them! But, fir, be pleaſed to 
know, that one of Hume's grandmothers was an 
Engliſhwoman, and you know that your own 
grandmother is a Scotſwoman. One 
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One of your NoR TH BrITONs has taken 


great notice of Mr. Elliot's ſon having obtain- 
ed a commiſſion, before he was of age, but not 
a word of the many commiſſions given to no- 
blemen and gentlemens' ſons born in England, 
where it 1s ſuch a nuſance, that there is Rill 
room for exhibiting the print, Anno 1733 ; 
in which a luſty ſtout maſculine grenadier 1s re- 
preſented leadi ing a ſlender ſickly boy, whoſe 
legs are emaciated by apothecary's ſtuff, and 
the doctor's preſcriptions ; and underneath, 


His mamma and lady Betty, have bought a Com- 
miſſion for maſter Jacky. 


But why enter I into altercations with men 
void of the firſt principles of candour, and de- 
3 of truth, which is the ornament of ſoci- 
ety? If you are diſpoſed to reap up old ſtories, 
that ought in policy and good ſenſe to be for 
ever drowned in oblivion, there are not two 
counties in England which might not be enflam- 
ed; for I ſhould be glad to learn where that 
county lyes which was not, at ſome time or o- 
ther, at variance with that in its neighbour- 
hood: when the Roman dictator landed here, 
the whole kingdom was divided among a num» 
ber of petty ſovereigns, no leſs than four kings 
were in Kent, and all theſe joined together, un- 
der Caſsibalan, the king of Effex, to reſiſt the 
common enemy ; now, tir, I ſhould be glad to 
know from which of theſe petty ſovereignties 
you are deſcended? Are you of a Roman de- 
icent, for there were many firnames in ancient 
Rome that now exift in England, ſuch as Lepi- 
dus, Blyth, Cochlearis, Wilkes, 1" Alpin, contract- 
ed, Red, and Lentulus, Onſlow : are you of a 

Saxon, 


1 ) 

Saxon, or of a Daniſh ihe Or are you No- 
BODY, a perſon dropt from the clouds, to re- 
vive the iron age a-new ? | 

I have long been of opinion that the king- 
dom of Scotland, when diſunited, was not ſo 
deſpicable as every one would repreſent it : for 
though it be undeniable that England 1s ever 
way preferable in point of ſoil, richneſs of 
ground, and goodneſs of country, yet 'tis e- 
qually true that the Scots fiſheries might be 
made infinitely preferable to thoſe on the coaſt 
of England; peruſe the Engliſh hiſtory, and 
you will find that the Scots fleet has oftner than 
once beat the Engliſh navy; their ſeamen were 
hardier, and more inured to the watery ele- 
ment; for, before the erection of the united 
provinces into a republic, the whole ſtates of 
Flanders and Brabant were ſupplied with her- 
rings and white fiſh from the coaſt of Scotland, 
and had not our unhappy connections with 
England ſet ſome of the northern boroughs 
upon the fatal reſolution of ſelling no fiſh to 
ſtrangers, except at the markets, and within the 
towns, our fiſheries had at this time been fo 
compleat, as to make up for the ſterility of the 
ground, when compared with the Engliſh, 
But why infift any further with men bent 
upon promoting trite, and laden with the bou- 
els of diſſention? Or why conjecture at the in- 
dignities thrown upon a pritoner at the di- 
ance of four or five hundred years, when 
people can be allowed to.talk unbecomingly 
before a court of juſtice, without ſo much as 
being checked for their inſolence? Has not 
J. WiLKEs declared, that he was worſe uſed 
than if he had been a Scotch rebel ? juſt as if 
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there never had been rebellions in England 


whereas the whole Engliſh annals are full of 
nothing but rebellions and conſpiracies againſt 
the Williams, the Edwards, the Henrys, and 
Richards; and more people have ſuffered for 
the laws and liberties of England, than for all 
the laws and liberties of the known world : not 
to mention any other reign but that of queen 
Eliſabeth, by far the moſt glorious in the 
Englith annals, has not the ſame been ſtained. 
with confpiracies, and bedaubed with blood ? 
And has not the city of London been the ring- 
leader, or at leaſt the abettor of every inſur- 
rection? And I truly think, that an Englith 
rebel ought to have no more mercy ſhewn 


him, than a Scots rebel, nay, leſs; for the 


nearer any perſon is to the auſpicious influ- 
ences of the royal eye, the more criminal and 
inexcuſable to riſe up againſt him. 


The rebellions in Scotland againſt their 


kings, have been much fewer than in Eng- 


land againſt theirs : and here I cannot but 
obſerve, that ſome rebellions in England have 
been unparallelled. I am an enemy to all in- 
ſurrections, but indeed the crime of riſing in 
arms to pull down one man, in order to ſet 
up another, is not ſo criminal as that of riſing 


up in arms againſt all power, all authority; 
and every office for the regulation and hap- 


pineſs of ſociety. Did ever an hundred thous 
{and men take arms upon ſucn an intent, ex- 


cept in England? and yet theſe can talk of 
Scots rebels. 


The rebellions which happened fince the 
acceſſion of the preſent royal family, were, 
I will grant you, unprovoked on the part 

of 


( 37 ) 
bf the king ; nor can the Engliſh juſtify tem- 


ſelves from having a ſhare in them: and to 
Scotſmen was owing the extinguiſhing of theſe 
inſurrections; for did not the militia of the 
different counties muſter up under their re- 
ſpective lords, and ſuperiors, except ſome few 
places, where tlie bulk of the rebels ſprung ? 
And it is obſervable, that two-thirds - of their 
whole corps were from the iſles, and extream 
parts of the kingdom, people blindly devoted 
to their chiefs and ſuperiors, and ftrangers to 
the Englith tongue, even in the Scots dialect; 
a circumſtance of alleviation, that cannot be ap- 
plied to any Engliſh rebel. Did not the dukes 
of Douglas and Roxburgh, the earls of Rothes, 
Loudon; Haddington, and Leven, charge at 
the head of the cavalry, at the action at Dum- 
blain ? Was not John duke of Argyle, the 
uncle to the preſent earl of Bute, commander 
in chief on that ever-memorable day? Were 
not his yaſſals in arms for the government ? 
His brother, the earl of Iflay; received two 
wounds ; and Archibald Douglas, carl of For- 
far, received twenty-two: 

The behaviour of- Forfar, and his death at 
Sherriffmuir, are as remarkable as that of the 
prince of Conde, at Jarnac, or even that of 
Guftayus Adolphus, on the plains of Lutren : 
on the morning before the battle; he had re- 
ceived a commiſſion of brigadier-general;-and, 
being a fine young man; he dreſſed himſelf in 
a ſuit of fine cloaths; richly embroidered with 
gold, andeven defired liberty to be placed in 
the wing with general Whellam, whoſe bra- 
very he ſeemed to doubt: his requeſt was 
granted, and ſoon after the action began: his 
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38 
courage was not attended with ſucceſs; Whel⸗ 
lam flew off with the loft wing in an inſtant, 


and never halted till at Stirling Bridge, where, 


inſtead of being kindly received, the Scots 


governor, Sir James Campbell, threatned to 


fire upon him, if he did not return to the 
charge. Of all that wing, the intrepid For- 
far was the only man to ſtand upon the field: 
the richneſs of his cloaths fixed him as a butt 
for the enemy, who, from every quarter, ran 
upon him with frightful ſhouts and exclama- 
tions : he had a blunderbuſs in one hand, and 
a long ſword in the other; he diſcharged the 
firſt into the thickeſt part of the enemy, and 
afterwards flung it in among them, and with 
the throw ſprung forward, attacked them 
ſword in hand, killing and wounding all who 
came near him: the conflict was ſo inceſſant, 
that the ſwords of the aſſailants claſhed upon 
each other, as well as upon the weapon of the 
aſſailed : and the juſtling of each other like 
the waves of the fea, was ſo frequent, that 
many balls, which might have entered his 
head or heart, only grazed on his temples, or 
ſlanted on his ſides and his arms; however, at 
laſt he was overpowered :: his ſword was brok- 
en at the handle : a bullet lodging between the 
tibia and patella of the right knee, brought 


him to the ground, with theſe words: Oh! 


my dear country | Oh! my dear country 
The deſperate ftrokes he received during the 
unequal conflict, were followed by more in- 
human cuts when he was down; for, taking 
him to be the duke of Argyle, they acted with 
the greater barbarity: his hat and cloath? 
were cut in pieces: his hea d and body were, 


( 39 


in 2 manner, one continued wound, and 
the vital parts were untouched ; ſo that ai 
a party of thirty men came from Dumblain, 
about twelve that night, they found him in 
the midſt of twenty dead carcaſes, and in a de- 
tage of Ing gore : he was quite ſpeech- 
letz, but ſtill breathing, and ſeemed to ſmile 
when he ſaw the party appear; and being 
carried to Stirling, he lingered for two days 
in the jaws of pain, till death delivered him 
from his torture, I ſhould not have dwelt ſo 
long on this, if it was not that by the death 
of this gallant nobleman, the Scats peers were 
for ever deprived of one af their number, for 
the titles and honours of his family became 
extinct in his perſon, as he left no heir behind 
him, except the memory of the heroic _ 
by which * fell for the honour and glory of 
bis country; and, what is a little ſtrange, in 
the lit of the peers of Scotland, marked in 
the Annual Regiſter, there is an exact cata- 
logue of the peers attainted . in the life-time 
« of their reſpective fathers, of thoſe who 
were beheaded, and of ſuch as were killed in 
& the field of battle, in arms againſt the 
« yernment,” but not a word of the earl of 
Forfar, who died ſo glorioufly in defence of 
his ſovereign's cauſe. 

I ſhall, fir, inform you of * piece of 
hiſtory, which, however unknown to you, 
can yet be aſcertained upon the beſt and moſt 
undoubted evidence. The victory at Preſton, 
in Lancaſhire, was owing to the Scots who 
were there; for you will be informed, that the 
Cameronian regiment, which firft was raiſed 
at the revolution, and acquired the greateſt 
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glory afterward in Flanders and Brabant, was 
there; and at that time entirely conſiſted of 
Scotſmen. Major Lawſon marched at their 
head, in order to reconnoitre the poſition of 
the enemy, who gall'd his corps from behind 
the fences they had made: the major received 
a ball in the groin, which, to extract, put 
him to exquiſite torture: he was carried to a 
houſe at fa little diſtance, and here, without 
ſuffering his wound to be inſpected, wrote a 
letter to general Carpenter, in which he laid 
douvun the ſituation of the enemy, and ſche m- 
ed out the plan to be purſued, which was, to 

draw as near as poſſible to the town, for 
that night, and next morning to ſet fire to it, 
unleſs it was ſurrendered; which advice was 
followed, and the unhappy Scots were deliver- 
ed up as priſoners, almoſt without ſtroke of 
ſword, merely from the circumſtance of be- 
ing connected with the Engliſh rebels, whoſe 
ſentiments, in every council of war, always 
prevailed. E | 

If you doubt the truth of this, it can be 
vouched from the beſt authority: I had it 
from a gentleman whoſe word I hold as ſa- 
cred, and who never was upon Scots ground : 
he further informed me, that the major's let- 
ter was thewn to the illuſtrious John duke of 
Marlborough, from whom it received the 
higheſt approbation and applauſe, 

The ſame alleviations of the rebellion 1n 
the year 1715, are applicable to that in the 
year 1745; at which period, the law thought 
that an Englith rebel was little better than a 
Scots inſurgent : the law made no diſtinction 
between caunſellor Morgan and fir John Wed- 


derburn ; 
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derburn ; nor did the judges conftrue the 


guilt of Townly, of Fletcher, and of Blood, 
tho' born many ſcore. of miles nearer London 
than Scotland, to be leſs than that of thoſe 
born in the extremity of North Britain. Did 
not the nobility of Scotland, except ſome. in- 
fatuated and deluded people, act with the 
greateſt unanimity, in defence of the king's 
cauſe ? The duke of Douglas treated them 
with contempt, when they came to him; 
and Archibald, duke of Argyle, had no leſs 
than gooo men in arms for the government. 
As I mention this great man, it will not be im- 
proper to draw a character of him, as he was 
uncle to lord Bute, and the perſon who firſt 


introduced his lordſhip to the prince of Wales, 
for the education of his ſon. 


The high ſtation of Lord Juſtice-general of 


Scatland, "and Keeper of the Great Seal there, 
with a numerous train of titles and dignities, 
did not ſo much honour to him, as they de- 
rived luſtre from him ; and tho' he was adorn- 
ed with all the crowns that glory itſelf could 


fix upon the head of a ſubject, yet theſe, and 


the confidence repoſed in him by four ſucceſ- 
five ſovereigns, did not ſo much enoble him 
as his own merit, and perſonal accompliſh- 


ments, which rendered him a compleat judge 


both of men and things. 

He could write a letter in fix different lan- 
guages: he underſtood botany, chemiſtry, 
and all the practice of phyſic; the ingenious 
and noble conſtruction of eatchos. and clocks, 
Hay, of all the machines depending upon me- 


chaniſm; with all the branches of the mathe- 


matics ; of natural and moral philoſophy 1 
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(42 ) Os. 
had digeſted the laws of his country, and eould 
ſpeakupon them with a majeſtic and diſtinguiſn- 


ing ſedateneſs, a charming and irrefiſtible 


eloquence. He was a ſtedfaſt friend, no cruel 
enemy; and, beſide the ſcheme of raiſing the 
independent highland companies, and pro- 
moting the manufactories and fiſheries thro? 

the king's dominions, by which thouſands have 
had bread, and millions unborn may find en- 


tertainment, he, at a moderate computation, 


ſettled fifty-four thouſand individuals in civil 
and military employments : a man, like Caeſar, 
chief in peace and war: while at the ſchool 
of Inverara, and univerfity of Glaſgow, he 


was no lefs remarkable for the brightneſs of 


his genius, than for a prodigious ftrength of 
body, and a ſurpriſing agility, which was ſo 
great, that he would ſtand upright to a wall, 
and retiring a little backward, would at one 


ſpring, ſtrike with his heels the mark to which 


His head reached : nor was he afterward leſs 
admired in the ſenate, and in the privy 
council; ſo that of him it may be ſaid, | 


Actions hiswords, and words his act ions grac'd. 


I ſhall cloſe the encomium of that great man, 
with the following lines, which, I aſſure you, 
have not been ſubmitted to the peruſal of 
Churchill the poet, to have the Scotticiſms 
expung'd. 5 c 


He, tho' from heaven remote, to beaven did move, 

With ſtrength of mind, and trod th' abyſs above; 

Well pleas'd was be to walk along the ſphere 

Of rolling /tars, and travel with the year : n 
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(- 43.3 | 
With more than human Gu, he ſeal'd the height 
Of Atlas, who ſupports the heav'nly weight ; 
nd now his condeſcending eyes ſur vey 
Miſtaken mortals wand'ring from the way. 


I forgot to inform you, that this duke of 
Argyle was one of the commiſſioners for ſett- 
ling the articles of Union, and whoſe whole 
life was taken up in rendering the ſame as firm 
and compleat as poſſible, | : 
The commiſſioners of beth kingdoms were 
men of the greateſt abilities, eminent for 
birth, and diſtinguiſhed for capacity. While 
they lived, care was taken to ſtifle the voice 
of clamour, againſt the national deed. They 
would not wink at national reflections: being 
ſenſible of the mutual advantages that would 
ariſe to both kingdoms, from a cordial and 
hearty Union among the inhabitants: an 
Union of which the kings of England were 
ever defirous, tho' they ſametimes uſed a wrong 
method to. obtain it. Both Scots and Engliſh 
biographers are at a loſs for encomiums on Dr. . 
Fox, biſhop of Durham, for projecting a 
marriage between king James IV. of Scotland, 
and lady Margaret Tudor, eldeſt daughter to 
king Henry VII. the proſpect of an happy 
Union with thoſe people, to whom he was, in 
ſome meaſure, indebted for his crown, de- 
termined him to favour the propoſal : Henry 
VIII“. likewiſe defired it; Eliſabeth, the darl- 
ing of the Engliſh nation, named the king of 


Bernard Stewart, lord Aubigny, and brother to lord 
Daruley, attended king Henry from France, with ſome compa- 
| nies of Scots ſoldiers, who fought valiantly at Boſworth field. 
Scot's hilt, of Scotland, p. 281. 


Scots, 
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Scots as her ſucceſſor, even in her dying 


moments. Mary queen of Scots, when paſ- . 
ſing to the ſcaffold, declared it to be an event 
which ſhe long had wiſhed for: her ſon, king 
James, found no greater alloy to his ſatisfac- 
tion, but that it was not ſo compleat as he 


thought it might be: his ſon and his grand- 


ſons were of the ſame opinion. King William 
gloried in having laid the foundation for com- 
pleating it, and queen Anne rejoiced in hav- 
ing brought 1t to a period. She went to St. 
Paul's church to hear the thankſgiving ſermon 
on the glotiousevent: the clergy, from the chair 
of truth, ſounded their approbation. Theſucceſs 
of our arms in every war fince that period, 
has eccho'd back the pales of applauſe. By 
acting as one people, and with unanimity, 
we have eftabliſhed a glory which enemies 
themſelves muſt admire. 

But was the object of that ſolemn tranſac- 
tion no more than that the Scots ſhould fight 
the Engliſh battles, to gain for them the 
empire of the ſeas, and the extreme territory 
of North America? Or was the object of it, 
that a few gentlemen of education ſhould ſettle 
in England, to go through the drudgery of 
teaching youth, a buſineſs which the genera- 
lity of themſelves have not patience to go 
thro'? NO! “ a communication of rights, 
privileges and advantages was the end to 
be obtained?“ The eſtabliſhment of liberty, 
and of the proteſtant religion, was held inva- 
riably in the eye of that ſole tranſaction. 

The highland chiefs are taught no ſuch 
creed as you would infinuate in Numb. XLVI. 
Deſpotic principles were never found in North 

9 Eritain: 
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Britain : the people know that they are free, 
and, ſenſible of their liberty, they have ex- 
erted their arms as manfully, as if the Buck- 
inghamſhire militia, commanded by their late 
famous licutenant- colonel had been employed: 
they are far from harbouring *©* notions of pre- 
“ eminence, beyond that of an arbitrar 
„ PoLE:“ many of them underſtand the law 
of nature ind nations well, and perhaps could 
reaſon with you upon any political fubject. 
The spl of South Britain are not trod 
upon by a man who deſpiſes popularity; 
nor yet is their neck deſired to bend to one 
who inſolent! contemns the univerſal ſen- 
timents of a free people.. You are not re- 
quired to ſubmit to the yoke of a Scotſman, 
* who exults in his being allied to your na- 
ee tural rival, and claims it as his chief glory, 
« that he is a kinſman of the Grand Monarch, 
and boaſts in his arms [Kings come of us, not 
we of kings) that that family derives its 
origin from his, which; for ſo many cen- 
taries, pillaged and oppreſſed this nation; 
a family in whoſe favour two moſt unnatu- 
ral rebellions have been raiſed againſt our 
lawful ſovereigns, and which were not ſup-- 
5s prod, but with a deluge of Engliſh blood.“ 
would not, fir, call things by their worſt 
names, tho' | muſt differ from you in every 
particular. Lord Bute exults in no alliance 
with your natural rival, nor does he boaſt the 
pompous motto you mention; and ſo far from 
approving a rebellion, that the ſenſible men 
of Bute (about goo) muſtered among the 
Argyleſhire militia, in oppoſition to theſe re- 
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(8.2 | 
bellions which were ſuppreſſed more by tlie 
blood of the Scots, than of the Englith ; for, 
upon inſpecting the lifts of the killed and 
wounded in every battle, you will find, that 
two-thirds of the lofs fell upon the Scots in 
the king's ſervice : beſides, it is well known, 
that Duncan Forbes, eſq; Lord Preſident of 
the Court of Seffion, that defender of Chriſ- 
tianity againft infidels, and that ornament to 
the law, died of the voluntary fatigue he un- 
derwent in his ſovereign's cauſe ; as did Mr. 
M<*Laurin, that darling of the ſciences, and 
the Archimedes of the age. 

But whotold you, that the chevalier de St. 
George, or the perſon who appeared in 1745, 
was of the Stewart family ? The Engliſh par- 
liament never allowed the poſition; the Englith 
judges were of opinion, there could be no hae- 
res viventis, and that ſince king James had 
deſerted the throne, it was nothing to the 
kingdom, whether the birth of {Hg ſon was 
real or fictitious : the Britiſh parliament have, 
in their reſolutions of November 18th and 
19th, 1745, declared “ his claim te be 
„ groundleſs,“ and which, “from the bot- 
* tom of their hearts, they deteſt and abhor.” 

Tis true the earl of Bute's name is Stewart, 
and his majeſty king GEORGE is of the Stew- 
art line; but what then? There 1 is not a Crow n- 
ed head in Europe who 1s not, in ſome degree, 
deſcended from it; and who knows, but one 
of your old, old, old grandmothers was of 
that illuſtrious race? His lordſhip was bred 
up in the moſt generous ſentiments, educated 
at Eton-ſchool, and afterwards at Leyden, 
where he tudicd the law, His great * 

ther, 


ther, lieutenant-general Talmaſh, fell in an 
enterpriſe againſt Breſt, anno 1694 ; two of 
his illuſtrious grandfires, the marquis and earl 
of Argyle, were martyrs for liberty, and the 
proteſtant religion. 

But pray who told you, that a Scotſman 
ſtill directed the king's councils, or guided 
the rudder of the ſtate? If any of the Scots 

( peers, who have the honour to be of the king's | 
privy council, ſpeaks to the conviction of his 1 
own brother-counſellors, why ſhould not truth _ = 
prevail? Don't you and all others ſeek for i 
the right of the thing? Does truth ceaſe to | 
be truth, becauſe it proceeds from the mouth 
of a North Briton? It would be hard indeed 
to reſtrain the king from receiving benefit at a 
Scotſman's hand, or, in other words, from 
having a good opinion of any loving and du- 
tiful ſubject, c 

But lord Bute has retired from all public 
bufineſs ; he has no concern with the treaſury; 
What do you mean? Do you want that he 
ſhould fall a facrifice to a popular fury of your 
own kindling? or do you want that he ſhould 
die by the hands of an executioner ? | 

The two things complained of in lord Bute's 
adminiftration, are the peace, and the ex- 
tending the duty upon cyder. As to the firſt, 
he had no more than one voice in the privy 
council, and only one vote in the houſe of 
lords, where an addreſs was agreed on to his 
majeſty, on the night the preliminaries were 
laid before them : In the courſe of the debate 
it was ſhewn, that the king of Pruſſia was not 
a2 natural, but an accidental ally; that the 
ſublidy paid to him was larger than ever was 
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( 48 
paid to any other potentate, and that tho! 
the treaty between the courts of London and 
Berlin had expired before the laſt negotiation 
was begun, yet the Pruſſian intereſt had been 
as much taken care of, as if the treaty {till 
had exiſted ; nor did lord Bute heſitate to de- 
clare, that, was he tq die next day, he would 
deſire no more honourable inſcription upon 
his tomb, than that he was the man to advile 
his majeſty to agree to the preliminary ar- 
ticles which now lay before them, and b 
which Pruſſia was enabled to dictate her own 
terms to the enemy. 
And now, fir, I ſhould be glad to know what 
other peace could have been expected, con- 
ſidering our ſituation at that time: a people 
groaning under a heavy load of taxes, and an 
immenſe national debt, has the queſtion put 
to them, either to conclude a peace, and re- 
turn a few places, which could not be peo- 
pled without draining the mother country of 
inhabitants, or elſe continue under the weight 
of your grievances, and carry on a deſtruc- 
tive land war? But what if lord Bute's opinion 
of the peace was fully as erroneous as the ſen- 
timents of fir Robert Walpole, the duke of 
Newcaſtle, or any other miniſter in the matter 
wherein they were moſt over-reached : Is that 
any thing to the inhabitants of North Pri- 
tain * Charity, which thinks no evil, prompts 
me to believe he ſpoke the dictates of a well- 
informed judgment, and as an honeſt man. In 
the Houſe of Commons there were members 
irom North Britain, who ſpoke on the fide of 
lhe minority, (65 to 319) and I preſume you 
will own, that one party was in the right. 


But 


93 
But if the tranquillity of your native coun- 


try will not prevail upon you to deſiſt, pray 
have ſome regard for yourſelf; take care of 
Mr. Hogarth": s pencil: for the ſame ſkilful 
hand that ſketched out Mr. WILEES, while 
haranguing the court of Common Pleas, can 
likewiſe draw you in a proper attitude : 
there are foreigners among us who can have no 
great pleaſure in being dinned with an inflam- 
mator y paper war; how ridiculous would the 
court of France appear, if nothing was to be 
heard at the Louvre but the burnings and de- 
ſolations cauſed in Poland by the partiſans of 
king Auguſtus, and of Staniſlaus ! Or have the 
people at Whitehall chapel no other buſineſs 
but to expatiate on the ſufferings of king 
Charles I. and to tell that the window imme— 
diately behind the organ, was that out of which 
he went to the block! Let not Engliſhmen 
ſport ſo much with their liberty, as to make it 
degenerate into petulance and preſumption, 

nor let them ſet a bad example before the Scots 
their fellow-ſubjeAs, by criminal machinations 
of treaſon, rebellion, and raiſing a civil war; 
let not the laughter and ridicule, not to ſay the 
hatred, of all Europe be raiſed againſt the 
kingdom, now that it 1s in peace. 

The matter is endleſs, if Scotſmen and Eng- 
liſhmen be not equally entitled to the ſmiles of 
their ſovereign; if the Engliſh are to be treat- 
ed as ſons, but the Scots as ſtep-ſons, by the 
king, the common parent of us all, then let the 
Union be diflolved ; let the forced bands that 
chain the former to the latter be broken ; let 
things return to their former ſituation, when 
an alliance with Scotland was courted by every 

potentate 
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potentate, when her is! glorying in their 
motto, Nemo me impune laceſſe!, were regaled in 
every clime, and dreaded by every enemy : let 
the old league between France and Scotland be 
renewed, and whenever England is at war with 
the former, let the latter march with diſplayed 
banners into the heart of a country whoſe in- 
Mabitants have proved to be of ſuch a temper of 
mind that no favours could win upon them, 
nor oaths bind, to purſue their real, true, and 
ſubſtantial intereſt. 

There are many things in your NoRTH BR1- 
ToNs highly cenſorious: your letter from the 
Chevalier at Rome to lord Bute, is little better 
than a forgery : your low and invidious anim- 
adverſions on the king's ſpeech argue a conduct 
which the Britiſh ſenate cannot fail to condemn 
by expelling the member (if ſuch there be) wha 
durſt preſume upon ſo groſs an indignity : but 
indeed it would be an indignity to charge any 
member with ſo groſs an indiſcretion, Which 
only had in its view the raiſing an inſurrection, 
and ſowing the ſeeds of diſtruſt between a Bri- 
tiſh ſovereign and Pritiſh ſubjects. 

1n the heat of the rebellion in 1745, which 
you ſpeak of as if no Englithman was in it, a 
commentary was publiſhed on the king's ſpeech 
of the 19th of October of that year; however 
the commentator did not go ſo far as to ajlert 
that it was only the ſpeech of the miniſter: his 
majeſty's right to the throne was indeed con- 
teſted, but then neither his judgment nor vera- 
city were arraigned. To attack a ſpecch which 
the king had delivered as his own, is a diſre- 
ſpect to dignity, it is an'outrage which every 
king of England would have reſented: it 18 

what 


1 
what king Henry VII would not have paſſed 
over with impunity, and is ſuch as was never 
offered to any Engliſh, or indeed to any other 
monarch ; nor did the Jaw of this kingdom 
mean that the liberty of the ſubje was to ex- 
tend ſo far as to throw duft upon the brighteſt 
ems of the crown, | 

One would be apt to think that the author of 
theſe NoRTH BRiTONS had been the ſon of a 
diſtiller, whoſe head had been vitiated with the 
fumes of diſtillation in his early days; that he 
had neglected his education, flighted his father, 
and had entailed upon himſelf his parents ma- 
lediction, on account of his extravagance ; that 
the ſquint-cy'd, hollow-nos'd, buck-teeth'd, 
ſnarl-looking wretch, of an aukward gait, with 
long fingers, turned-up nails, and generally 
nauſeous to the fair ſex, had yet the chance tg 
marry a lady with go, ooo l. fortune, whichghe 
ſquandered away, parted from her, and reduced 
her to beggary, till taken in by her own mo- 
ther. Who knows but he was diſappointed in 
a government among the Leeward Iflands, and 
that, becauſe the king would not grant it to 
him for ſeven years, his reſentment againſt the 
adminiſtration was raiſed to ſuch a degree, that 
he not only reflected on the minifter atthe helm 
but upon a country to which he was indebted 
for the kindeft uſage, that any man could re- 
ceive for the time he was in it: who knows but 
he pays no tradeſman till a judgment be obtain- 


ed againſt him. 
Was the diſpute reſtrained to Mr. Hogarth 


| with his pen, the former could expoſe by his 
1 9 pencil, 
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peneil, and with aſingle touch would more thaff 
coinpenſate for a thouſand ſtrokes of the other. 
But now the matter is more ſerious, the very li- 
berty of the preſs is perverted, endeavours are 
uſed for inſenſibly raiſing a contemptible idea 
of the prince in the minds of his ſubjeRs, for. 
raiſing in his heart a contempt and a diftruſt of 
them, and for breaking a national compact, 
and involving in a civil war. Could France 
have ſoreſeen that this would have been the caſe 
I dare ſay the peace had not been poſtponed ; 
ſince by our animoſities a ruin would be accom- 
pliſhed that the arms of the enemy could never 
bring upon us. 

To conclude, I look upon every individual 
in the king's dominions to be under the pro- 
tection of the laws, and to be entitled to the fa- 
vour and ſmiles of his ſovereign provided h de- 
ſerves it; a Creolian has not t leſs a title to be 
lor mayor of the city of London, than a na- 
tive of Thames- ſtreet or Cornhill ; and, not- 
withſtanding the earl T X who is of a 
Norman race, may countenance Mr. W—, 
when arraigned before a court of juſtice, tho“ 
hand-bills may be diſperſed among the mob, to 
enſlame them while the matter is depending, yet 
I muſt be of opinion that every national reflec- 
tion ought to be let alone, as fooliſh in itſelf, 
miſchievous i in its nature, hurtful in its conſe- 
quences, and in reality a ſpecies of deep pre- 
meditated and concerted treaſon. 
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Page 7, for 473, read 437. p. 14, line 6. after remains, 
r. of his own. p. 26, I. 31. for H=—t, r. Hereſord. 
. 37s 1, 35, for Whellam, x read Whetham, | 


